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Our Distorted Vision 


[* the years between the two world wars, a group 
of national organizations of women met annually 
in Washington in a Conference on the Cause and 
Cure of War. As the years went by, a large group 
of these women began to conclude that the root cause 
of war was economic rivalry between the nations, 
supported and fanned into conflict by political 
forces. Through these years Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the leader of this enterprise, insisted that the root 
cause of war was the fact that war was an accredit- 
ed institution, recognized as an inevitable way of 
life. It seemed too simple a solution for the com- 
plexities which the delegates had studied carefully, 
both in the conferences and in groups back home. 
Mrs. Catt made this affirmation at the close of each 
conference, and she made the same statement in her 
last public speech. 

A few days ago a great soldier made this same 
declaration. A woman, however experienced in mind 
and spirit, is an idealist ; from a soldier like General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, we look for hard-headed 
realism—‘“In a world of interdependent nations, 
where men comprehend the causes of war and un- 
derstand their mutual responsibility to control them, 
war may happen—but it will cease to be an institu- 
tion, a characteristic of human society.” Fire, fam- 
ine and pestilence are now, relatively, controllable, 
but war, a man-made evil, will combine fire, famine 
and pestilence—all weapons of war and its conse- 
quences. 

“As I see it, we need an organized effort, embrac- 
ing every phase of society, whose goal will be the 
development of individual, community and national 
attitudes that will remove war from the category of 
the inevitable.” 

Suppose it were true, as the General implied, that 
it is the individual citizen whose indifference now 
permits the chance of war to become the fact of war. 
Indifference cannot be replaced by active effort un- 
less there is something worth the effort. It may be 
that what we loosely call peace is not yet accepted 
as a desirable policy because we do not know what 
the world would be like if it were not always either 
preparing for war or recovering from it. 

Perhaps we would not like peace if we had it. 
Underneath all the utopian blue-prints for the world 


as it might be, there is one fundamental objective 
which could stir the imagination of all the people— 
their hope for freedom. Yet one of the reasons for 
vacillation in making up our mind on current issues 
affecting the destiny of our own country and its re- 
sponsible relationships to the world is unsureness as 
to whether we really believe in the worth of each 
person. We have progressed little further than the 
forming of a cloudy principle which comforts us as 
we live with what we call the “inevitabilities” of 
class and race conflicts. Too many people want a 
justice which would collide with our own interests. 
The vision of a world in which all men would be 
brothers is too close for comfort. Superiorities and 
special privileges which have sustained us might not 
survive in such a world. If this is peace, we are not 
ready for a warless world. It is easier to summon 
the courage of youth for modern warfare than to 
live in a world in which there would be freedom of 
opportunity for all. 

There can now be no true appraisal of our lives 
as individuals or as a nation unless we appreciate at 
every step the degree to which we are failing to cre- 
ate a world commonwealth. We fail in working out 
national policies and we come to a stalemate in in- 
ternational relationships because our aim is too low. 
There are too few who really believe that it is pos- 
sible to work out a way of life which would mean 
justice and opportunity for all nations. There is no 
substantial belief that such a way of life is either 
possible or desirable here at home. 

We carry with us into each day’s opportunity a 
picture of a distorted world, the only possible world, 
we say, in the light of human nature. We are losing 
our capacity to think great thoughts, to hold to eter- 
nal values and to look forward to a world life in 
which these values will be honored. The pettiness of 
our own living creates walls of partition built out 
of our work-a-day assumption that we are responsi- 
ble to God only for the life and happiness of our own 
group. By this limited ethic we justify our exploita- 
tions of human life, our callous indifference to the 
destiny of all save those whom we recognize as 
worthy of fullness of life. 

The methods and attitudes that we deplore in the 
behavior of other nations we have honored in our 











own relationships. Either brutality or the threat of 
brutality dominates whole sections of our national 
life. Within our own nation, there are groups living 
in various degrees of serfdom. We say that we 
believe in justice for all, but we continue to grade 
people as meriting this much or that much of freedom 
or opportunity. We too invoke the law of economic 
necessity whenever our own interests are in peril. 
If the voice of the nation is to be effective in World 


Councils, our representatives must be able to speak 
the mind of a people awake to the inequities of our 
own democracy, and determined to right them. The 


essence of freedom is self-discipline. As individual 
citizens we have a long way to go on that path before 
our collective influence can help to destroy the idea 
that war is a constant characteristic of society. 


R. E. McC. 


The Meaning of History for the Soul 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


HE questions discussed in this paper have been 

debated acutely, for centuries past, by theologians 
and philosophers. In taking them up, the present 
writer is therefore likely to fall into errors that will 
seem elementary to his readers. He will certainly 
be treading on ground that is familiar and well-worn 
to them. He ventures, nevertheless, on this inquiry 
in the hope that it may be of some interest to theo- 
logians to see how these old theological questions 
are approached by a historian. In any case, theo- 
logians may perhaps find some amusement in watch- 
ing an unwary historian floundering in well-known 
and minutely-charted theological morasses. 

Let us start our inquiry by examining successively 
two points of view which lie at opposite extremes of 
the historico-theological gamut, but which, if respec- 
tively tenable, would each solve the problem of the 
meaning of history for the soul in fairly simple terms. 
In the writer’s opinion (he may as well declare in 
advance) both points of view are in truth untenable, 
though each does contain an element of truth which 
it invalidates through the exaggeration of pushing it 
to extremes. 


A Purely This-Worldly View 


The first of these two extreme views is that, for 
the soul, the whole meaning of its existence is con- 
tained in history. 

On this view, the individual human being is noth- 
ing but a part of the society of which he is a member. 
The individual exists for society, not society for the 
individual. Therefore the significant and important 
thing in human life is not the spiritual development 
of souls but the social development of communities. 
In the writer’s opinion, this thesis is not true, and, 
when it has been taken as true and has been put into 
action, it has produced moral enormities. 

The proposition that the individual is a mere part 
of a social whole may be the truth about social in- 
sects—bees, ants and termites—but it is not the truth 
about any human beings of whom we have any 


knowledge. An early twentieth-century school of 
anthropologists, of which Durkheim was the leading 
representative, drew a picture of primitive man 
which portrayed him as being almost of a 
different mental and spiritual breed from our 
allegedly rational selves. Drawing its evidence 
from descriptions of surviving primitive socie- 
ties, this school represented primitive man as 
being governed, not by the rational operation of 
the individual intellect, but by the collective emotion 
of the human herd. This sharp distinction between 
an “uncivilized” and a “civilized” breed of man has, 
however, to be radically revised and toned down in 
the light of the illuminating psychological discoveries 
that have been made since Durkheim’s day. Psycho- 
logical research has shown us that the so-called savage 
has no monopoly of the emotionally governed life of 
the collective unconscious. Though it happens to 
have been first laid bare in the soul of primitive man 
by anthropological observation, psychological re- 
search has made it clear that, in our comparatively 
sophisticated souls too, the collective unconscious 
underlies a consciousness that rides on it like a 
cockleshell floating precariously on a bottomless and 
shoreless ocean. Whatever the constitution of the 
human psyche may prove to be, we can already be 
more or less certain that it is substantially the same 
in human beings like ourselves, who are in the act 
of attempting to climb from the level of primitive 
human life to the ledge of civilization, and in ex- 
primitives, like the Papuans of New Guinea and the 
Negritos of Central Africa, who have been played 
upon, within the last few thousand years, by the 
radiation of societies that have been in process of 
civilization within that period. The psychic make-up 
of all extant human beings, in all extant types of 
society, appears to be substantially identical, and we 
have no ground for believing it to have been differ- 
ent in the earliest representatives of the species 
sapiens of the genus homo that are known 
to us, not from the anthropologist’s personal 
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intercourse with living people, 
archaeologist’s 


ing of the revealing evidence of artifacts and 


but from the 
and the physiologist’s decipher- 


skeletons. In the most primitive as well as in 
the least primitive state in which homo sapiens is in 
any way known to us, we may conclude that the in- 
dividual human being possesses some measure of 
self-conscious personality that raises his soul above 
the level of the waters of the collective unconscious, 
and this means that the individual soul does have a 
genuine life of its own which is distinct from the life 
of society. We may also conclude that individuality 
is a pearl of great moral price, when we observe the 
moral enormities that occur when this pearl is 
trampled in the mire. 


These enormities are most conspicuous in extreme 
examples: the Spartan way of life in the society of 
Classical Greece, the Ottoman Sultan’s slave house- 
hold in the early modern Islamic World, the totali- 
tarian regimes that have been established by force 
in a number of Western or partially Westernized 
countries in our own day. But when once we have 
grasped, from such extreme cases, what the nature 
of these moral enormities is, it is more instructive 
to detect the Spartan tincture in the patriotism of 
the ordinary Classical Greek city-state, and the totali- 
tarian tincture in our ordinary modern Western 
nationalism. In religious terms, this treatment of 
the individual as a mere part of the community is a 
denial of the personal relation between the soul and 
God and is a substitution, for the worship of God, of 
a worship of the human community—Leviathan, the 
abomination of desolation, standing in the place where 
it ought not. The German National-Socialist youth 
leader, Baldur von Schirach, once declared that his 
task was “to build a great altar to Germany in every 
German heart.” It must be wrong to worship a man- 
made institution which is ephemeral, imperfect, and 
often utterly evil in its operation, and it is worth 
recalling that a particularly noble—perhaps the 
noblest conceivable—form of this Leviathan-worship 
was intransigently rejected by early Christianity. If 
any human community were ever worthy of worship, 
it would be a universal state, like the Roman Empire, 
that has brought the blessings of unity and peace to 
a world long racked by war and revolution. Yet 
the early Christians challenged the apparently irre- 
sistible might of the Roman Imperial Government 
rather than compromise with a Leviathan-worship 
that was persuasively commended to them as being 
nothing more sinister than an amiable formality. 


Leviathan-worship is a moral enormity, even at 
its noblest and mildest; yet there is an element of 
truth underlying this mistaken belief that society is 
the end of man and that the individual is merely a 
means to that end. This underlying truth is that 
man is a social creature. He cannot achieve the 
potentialities of his nature except by going outside 
himself and entering into relations with other spiritual 


beings. The Christian would say that the most 
important of the soul’s relations is its communion 
with God, but that it also needs to have relations 
with its fellow creatures, who are God’s other 
children. 


A Solely Otherworldly View 


Let us now take a flying leap to the opposite pole 
and examine the antithetical view that, for the soul, 
the whole meaning of its existence lies outside 
history. 

On this view, this world is wholly meaningless 
and evil. The task of the soul in this world is to 
endure it, to detach itself from it, to get out of it. 
This is the view of the Buddhist, Stoic and Epi- 
curean schools of philosophy (whatever the Buddha’s 
own personal outlook may have been). There is a 
strong vein of it in Platonism. And it has been one 
of the historic interpretations (in the writer’s belief, 
a mistaken one) of Christianity. 

According to the extreme Buddhist view, the soul 
itself is part and parcel of the phenomenal world, so 
that, in order to get rid of the phenomenal world, 
the soul has to extinguish itself. At any rate, it has 
to extinguish elements in itself which, to the Chris- 
tian mind, are essential for the soul’s existence: for 
example, above all, the feelings of love and pity. 
This is unmistakably evident in the Hinayana inter- 
pretation of Buddhism, but it is also implicit in the 
Mahayana, however reluctant the followers of the 
Mahayana school may be to dwell on the ultimate 
implications of their own tenets. The Mahayanian 
Bodhisattva may be moved, by his love and pity for 
his fellow sentient beings, to postpone his own entry 
into Nirvana for aeons upon aeons for the sake of 
helping his fellows to follow the path that he has 
found for himself. Yet this path is, after all, the 
orthodox one that leads to salvation through self- 
extinction, and the Bodhisattva’s sacrifice, though 
immense, is not irrevocable or everlasting. At long 
last, he is going to take that final step into the 
Nirvana on whose threshold he already stands, and, 
in the act, he will extinguish, with himself, the love 
and pity that have won for him the answering love 
and gratitude of mankind. 

The Stoic might be described (perhaps too un- 
kindly) as a would-be Buddhist who has not had 
quite the full courage of his convictions. As for 
the Epicurean, he regards this world as an acci- 
dental, meaningless and evil product of the mechan- 
ical interplay of atoms, and—since the probable dura- 
tion of the particular ephemeral world in which he 
happens to find himself may be drearily long by com- 
parison with a human being’s expectation of life— 
he must look forward to, or expedite, his own dis- 
solution as the only way out for himself. 

The Christian of the extreme otherworldly school 
does, of course, believe that God exists and that this 
world has been created by Him for a purpose, but 








this purpose, as he sees it, is the negative one of 
training the soul, by suffering, for life in another 
world with which this world has nothing positive 
in common. 


This view that the whole meaning of the soul’s 
existence lies outside history seems to the writer to 
present difficulties, even in its attenuated Christian 
version, that are insurmountable from the Christian 
standpoint. 


In the first place, any such view is surely incom- 
patible with the distinctive belief of Christianity 
about the nature of God: the belief that God loves 
His creatures and so loved the world that He be- 
came incarnate in order to bring redemption to 
human souls during their life on Earth. It is hard to 
conceive of a loving God as creating this, or any, 
world of sentient creatures not for its own sake but 
merely as a means to some end in another world for 
whose blissful denizens this world is a waste land 
beyond the pale. It is even harder to conceive of 
Him as deliberately charging this forlorn waste land 
of his alleged creation with sin and suffering, in the 
cold-blooded spirit of a military commander who 
creates an exercise ground for his troops by taking, 
or making, a wilderness and sowing it with live 
mines, strewing it with unexploded shells and hand 
grenades, and drenching it with poison gas in order 
to train his soldiers to. cope with these infernal 
machines at grievous cost to them in life and limb. 

Moreover, whatever may or may not be possible 
for God, we can declare with assurance that it is 
not possible for the soul to treat its relations in this 
world with other souls as being of no importance in 
themselves, but as being merely a means to its own 
salvation. So far from being a good training in this 
world for Christian perfection in another world, such 
odious inhumanity in man’s attitude towards his fel- 
low men would be an education in hardening his 
heart against the promptings of Christian love. In 
other words, it would be the worst conceivable mis- 
education from the Christian point of view. 

Finally, if we believe that all souls are objects of 
absolute value to God, we cannot but believe that 
they must also be of absohite value to one another 
whenever and wherever they meet: of absolute value 
in this world in anticipation of the next. 

The view that, for the soul, the whole meaning 
of its existence lies outside history thus proves to 
be no less repellent than the antithetical view which 
we examined first ; yet, in this case, as in that, there 
is an element of truth underlying the mistaken belief. 
While it is not true that man’s social life and human 
relations in this world are merely a means towards 
a personal spiritual end, the underlying truths are 
that in this world we do learn by suffering ; that life 
in this world is not an end in itself and by 
itself ; that it is only a fragment (even if an authen- 
tic one) of some larger whole ; and that, in this larger 
whole, the central and dominant (though not the 


only) feature in the soul’s spiritual landscape is its 
relation to God. 


A Third View: The World a Province of the 
Kingdom of God 


We have now rejected two views, both of which 
offer an answer to our question: What is the mean- 
ing of history for the soul? We have refused to 
admit that, for the soul, the meaning of its existence 
lies either wholly in history or wholly outside his- 
tory. And this pair of negative conclusions con- 
fronts us with a dilemma. 

In rejecting the view that the meaning of the soul’s 
existence lies wholly in history, we have vindicated 
the primacy—as a fact, as a right, and as a duty— 
of each individual soul’s relation to God. But if 
every soul, at any time or place, and in any social or 
historical situation in this world, is in a position to 
know and love God—or, in traditional theological 
terms, in a position to find salvation—this truth 
might seem to empty history of significance. If the 
most primitive people, in the most rudimentary con- 
ditions of social and spiritual life in this world, can 
achieve the true end of man in man’s relation to 
God, then why should we strive to make this world 
a better place? Indeed, what intelligible meaning 
could be attached to those words? On the other 
hand, in rejecting the view that the meaning of the 
soul’s existence lies wholly outside history, we have 
vindicated the primacy of God’s love in His relation 
to His creatures. But if this world has the positive 
value that it must have if God loves it and has be- 
come incarnate in it, then His attempts, and our 
attempts under His inspiration and on His behalf, 
to make this world a better place must be right and 
significant in some sense. 

Can we resolve this apparent contradiction? We 
might perhaps resolve it for practical purposes if we 
could find an answer to the question: In what sense 
can there be progress in this world? 

The progress with which we are here concerned 
is a progressive improvement, continuous and cumu- 
lative from generation to generation, in our social 
heritage. By progress, we must mean this ; for there 
is no warrant for supposing that, within “historical 
times”, there has been any progress in the evolution 
of human nature itself, either physical or spiritual. 
Even if we push our historical horizon back to the 
date of the first emergence of homo sapiens, the 
period is infinitesimally short on the time scale of 
the evolution of life on this planet. Western man, 
at the present high level of his intellectual powers 
and technological aptitudes, has not sloughed off 
Adam’s heirloom of original sin, and, to the best of 
our knowledge, homo aurignacius, a hundred thou- 
sand years ago, must have been endowed, for good 
or evil, with the self-same spiritual, as well as 
physical, characteristics that we find in ourselves. 

Progress then, if discernible within “historical times”, 
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must have been progress in the improvement of our 
social heritage and not progress in the improvement of 
our breed, and the evidence for social progress is, of 
course, impressive in the field of scientific knowledge 
and its application to technology : in everything, that 
is to say, which has to do with man’s command over 
non-human nature. This, however, is a side issue; 
for the impressiveness of the evidence for progress 
in this particular field is matched by the obvious- 
ness of the fact that man is relatively good at dealing 
with non-human nature. What he is bad at is his 
dealing with human nature in himself and in his 
fellow human beings. A fortiori, he has proved to 
be very bad indeed at getting into the right relation 
with God. Man has been a dazzling success in the 
field of intellect and “know-how” and a dismal failure 
in the things of the spirit, and it has been the great 
tragedy of human life on Earth that this sensational 
inequality of man’s respective achievements in the 
non-human and in the spiritual sphere should, so far 
at any rate, have been this way round; for the 
spiritual side of man’s life is of vastly greater impor- 
tance for man’s well-being (even for his material 
well being, in the last resort) than is his command 
over non-human nature. 


What is the position, then, in terms of this spiritual 
side of life which matters so much to man and in 
which he has so far been so backward? Can there 
be cumulative progress in the improvement of our 
social heritage in terms of the spiritual life of man- 
kind—which means the spiritual life of individual 
souls, since man’s relation to God is personal and 
not collective? A conceivable kind of progress in 
these spiritual terms—a kind that would give signifi- 
cance to history and would, so to speak, justify God’s 
love for this world and His incarnation in it—would 
be a cumulative increase in the means of Grace at 
the disposal of each soul in this world. There are, 
of course, elements, and very important elements, in 
man’s spiritual situation in this world which would 
not be affected by such an increase in the means of 
Grace available. It would not affect either man’s 
innate tendency to original sin or his capacity for 
obtaining salvation in this world. Every child would 
be born in the bondage of original sin under the new 
and the old spiritual dispensation alike, though the 
child born under the new dispensation might be far 
better armed and aided than his predecessors were 
for obtaining his liberation. Again, under the old 
and the new dispensation alike, the opportunity for 
obtaining salvation in this world would be open to 
every soul, since every soul always and everywhere 
has within its reach the possibility of knowing and 
loving God. The actual—and momentous—effect of 
a cumulative increase in the means of Grace at man’s 
disposal in this world would be to make it possible 
for human souls, while still in this world, to come 
to know God better and come to love Him more 
nearly in His own way. 


On such a view, this world would not be a spiritual 
exercise ground beyond the pale of the Kingdom of 
God; it would be a province of the Kingdom—one 
province only, and not the most important one, yet 
one which had the same absolute value as the rest, 
and therefore one in which spiritual action could, 
and would, be fully significant and worth while ; the 
one thing of manifest and abiding value in a world 
in which all other things are vanity. 


Memorandum from 
Germany 


JOHANNES SCHATTENMANN 


T HE people of Munich were informed by a procla- 
mation of the city administration that the requisi- 
tion of private homes for army housing was to be 
carried through, and to a greater extent than had 
been hitherto feared. How grave the danger was 
considered is indicated by the fact that the popula- 
tion was expressly warned against any outburst of 
indignation, since such an outburst would only draw 
swift counter-measures from the occupation authori- 
ties. All requests and remonstrances on the part of 
churches and government organizations have re- 
mained so far without result. 


We turn in our need, therefore, to the Christians 
in America, with the urgent request that they may 
help us by using their influence with responsible 
people in the United States, to the end that this mass 
requisition of houses may be stopped and a wider, 
probably still avoidable misery and despair pre- 
vented. We firmly believe that if Americans were 
aware of our real situation they would help us, not 
only for reasons of humanity but also for the great 
aims of United States politics. 

As a result of the destruction in our town the 
population is crowded together in the remaining space 
in a manner unworthy of human beings. In Munich 
alone 45% of existing housing was destroyed by air 
attacks—housing which had provided living space 
for 400,000 people. According to newspaper reports 
there have been 10 or 12 million Germans pressed 
into the already overcrowded remaining parts of 
Germany ; these people are destitute exiles from their 
century old family estates in east Germany, Sudeten 
Germany, and other sections. Two, four, or still 
more families must now occupy a space where for- 
merly one family lived. Every remaining space must 
be utilized, even tumble-down barracks and cavern- 
ous cellars. What this situation means in terms of 
the health of undernourished people in winter, moral- 
ity, education of children, courage to live, and will 
for reconstruction need not be amplified. It is a war 
of nerves of the most tormenting and degrading 





kind. The limit—not of suffering, for that has been 
exceeded for a long time—but of the technical pos- 
sibilities of overcrowding, has been reached. Further 
requisitions of dwelling space present us with an 
insoluble problem—like pouring water into an already 
brimful pail without letting it overflow. Do you 
realize what it means for the perplexed Germans 
when one house is forcefully emptied for one Amer- 
ican family? An average of 10, sometimes 15 or 20 
people have to move, among them anti-Nazis, 
bombed-out souls, refugees, resettled persons, wives 
and children of prisoners; most of whom have al- 
ready gone through tremendous hardship; many of 
whom have already been driven out of their homes 
several times; all of whom are being arbitrarily 
treated according to a general law. 


The housing administration is at a loss how to 
lodge these human beings. Usually a large portion 
of their household goods must be left behind, often 
even their beds, with no hope of securing compensa- 
tion (in all civilized countries these are left to the 
legal debtor). Firewood, collected with the greatest 
difficulty in nearby woods to protect stored potatoes 
and vegetables from the severe winter cold until the 
new harvest, must be left behind, since there is no 
possibility of moving it elsewhere. Vegetable gar- 
dens, planted to nourish the family, are lost, and 
with them the last particle of joy in living. Before 
these people stands the certainty of more hunger, 
more shivering—a heated room is nowhere to be 
found. All home life, all family life, all personal, 
spiritual and moral life is hopelessly destroyed for 
an indefinite time. 


Material misery is the consequence of such a pro- 
cedure. Consumer purchasing power is reduced 
through lack of working and office space, while the 
number of those on relief is increased. Instead of 
curing the roots of distress new sources are opened 
daily. Charity organizations have reached the limits 
of their capacity to help. Foreign countries remain 
the only hope. It would not be surprising, however, 
if some day the rest of the world had to declare 
itself powerless in the face of such mass need. 
Especially sad is the effect of such overcrowding on 
health and morality. Men and women long under- 
nourished lack the power of resistance. When one 
child in an overcrowded space becomes ill, soon all 
other children in that house have the same illness. 
Rickets, tuberculosis, and—most disastrous of all— 
syphilis are spreading unchecked. Already 14% of 
all venereal diseases are diagnosed in children and 
youth before the age of puberty. So far we have 
been spared plagues such as spotted typhus. Were 
they to gain entrance into Germany—and the danger 
is very great due to the lack of sewerage in Munich 
and her suburbs—it is to be feared they would 
quickly spread, not stopping even for the occupation 
troops and their families. 


A halfway normal education, and religious instruc- 


tion for children is more and more an impossi- 
bility. What child can work or behave adequately 
in an overcrowded, unheated classroom, especially 
when in countless cases the father has been killed 
and the overworked mother is on the verge of a 
breakdown? Delinquency statistics show a fright- 
ful increase. 


In Munich about 3,000 dwellings, containing 13 to 
14 thousand rooms, have been requisitioned for the 
occupation army and UNRRA;; 30,000 people have 
thereby been driven from their homes. Still more 
hundreds of houses are to be requisitioned in the 
near future, although many of those requisitioned in 
recent months stand unnecessarily vacant, plundered 
in the meanwhile because of the lack of necessary 
control. Entire districts (e. g., Solln-Ludwigshoehe 
with about 1,000 one-family houses and about 10,000 
inhabitants) are suddenly shut off, and every in- 
habitant trembles when the doorbell rings for fear 
the dreaded order to evacuate has come. The door- 
bell has become a greater cause for anxiety than the 
horrible air raids several years ago. 


I hesitate to point to the political consequences of 
these mass requisitions. Yet sincerity demands that 
the truth be told. Our people fully understand that 
the occupation forces need living space. They do 
not understand why, a year and a half after the end 
of the war, they need space to such an extent. They 
had been promised that part of the army would be 
withdrawn in the near future. For the most part 
they had greeted the entry of the American troops 
with confidence, even with sympathy. This feeling 
will vanish if the people must patiently bear the added 
misery of further immediate requisitions by the occu- 
pation army. They believe that with good will it is 
still possible to bring about the necessary housing of 
American personnel along with a little more appre- 
ciation of the desperate situation in Germany. Thus 
far it has been mostly private houses and their gar- 
dens—of priceless value for feeding families—which 
have been requisitioned. Requisition of apartment 
houses, plus a better use of all available space, would 
considerably ease the situation. 

In the district of Laim, on a large block where 
formerly 900 to a 1,000 people were housed, there 
are now only 80 UNRRA employees living. In other 
zones the occupation army left a limited space for 
present inhabitants. After the first world war, when 
the housing situation could not be compared with 
today’s misery, the occupation army built new houses, 
thus creating additional living space. This should be 
done now. Damaged houses—there are 26,300 in 
Munich—should be repaired and_ reconstructed. 
Building material is available, and should be released 
along with coal and transportation facilities, before 
these houses fall into ruin, Living space for at least 
100,000 could be created; this would of course also 
relieve the occupation army. There might even be 
found a way to decrease immigration of families 
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from all parts of Germany. 

One may, of course, explain these severe measures 
as punishment for the already ill-fated German 
people. But it is not thus that a new world can be 
built—a world of peace, reconciliation, democracy 


and practical Christianity. It is our greatest desire 
to create a wholesome relationship with America; 
nothing would more truly further this end than a 
solution of the housing problem. This is at present 
a cardinal question to the German people. 


The World Church: News and Notes 


DENMARK: The Late King Christian 
Interviewed German Churchman 


The Rev. Henry Carter, Chairman of the Refugee 
Commission of the World Council of Churches, which 
held its last meeting in Copenhagen, and the officers 
of the Commission were received by the late King 
Christian X. Mr. Carter, in an open letter to The 
Times (London) writes: 


“The audience, probably the last accorded by his 
Majesty to foreign visitors, was marked by an incident 
which it seems appropriate to record in this time of 
grateful remembrance of the King’s devotion to the 
common good. One of our four representatives was 
Propst Griiber (of Germany) who was liberated from 
Dachau concentration camp by the Allies and is now 
a member of the Berlin Town Council. As we awaited 
the moment of reception Propst Gritber asked me, as 
chairman of the Commission, whether he might have 
opportunity to thank the King for the care which Den- 
mark had given to nearly 200,000 German war fugi- 
tives from the Baltic ports, who reached Copenhagen 
in 1945 while Denmark was still under Nazi occupation. 
King Christian, despite manifest physical weakness, 
graciously assented to the request which I ventured 
to make. What followed is surely significant at this 
hour. Propst Griiber, speaking in German, said: 


““T am deeply moved by having the honor of being 
received today by your Majesty. Being the first Ger- 
man allowed to appear before your Majesty after the 
collapse, it is my heartfelt duty to ask forgiveness, on 
behalf of my nation, for all that my nation has inflicted 
on the Danish nation, and of which I know I bear my 
share of guilt. This guilt is indeed so great that men 
alone cannot bear and men alone cannot forgive it. It 
was with a heavy heart that I came to Denmark, but also 
with a confident heart, knowing that I was allowed to 
come as a Christian to fellow-Christians. I also beg to 
give expression to the grateful feelings all of us have for 
all that has been done by the Danish Government and the 
Danish nation for the homeless people. We well appre- 
ciate the difficulties involved in this work. I may 
humbly ask you to accept, with these thanks, the assur- 
ance that the men who are now bearing responsibility 
in nation and church in Germany, are firmly resolved 
to repair the sufferings brought into the world, and we 
request you to have confidence in these men who are of 
good will. We need, all of us, individuals as well as 
nations, forgiveness, and we should like to remain 
united with the men to whom we have done wrong, in 
praying: Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’ 

“King Christian, who answered in German, said, ‘I 
believe you are sincere, and that it is from your heart 
and not only from your lips.’ Then, turning to us, 


he said in English, ‘Are there many more Germans like 
him?’ I replied, “There are many leaders of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Church, your Majesty, who would 
say and mean the same.’ The King, with a smile, said, 
‘Then I must tell my Foreign Minister that they can 
come and see me.’” (E.P.S. Geneva) 


U.S.S.R.: A Significant Statement 


A statement of the Presidium of the United Council 
of the Baptist and Evangelical Christians of the 
U.S.S.R. issued during the second half of 1946, ad- 
dressed to the members of its constituency has now 
found its way to Geneva. The statement which is signed 
by the chairman of the Council, Y. Zhidkov, the two 
vice-chairmen, the treasurer and the general secretary, 
gives a survey on this important Protestant group in 
Soviet Russia. 

The statement affirms that the Protestant group in 
the U.S.S.R. has “complete religious freedom to carry 
out its activity day after day. Because of this freedom 
we have a flourishing spiritual life in our churches. 
There is a great fire that burns in the hearts of our be- 
lievers. The Gospels are preached freely, and thou- 
sands of sinners repent and turn to Christ. There is 
not a single church of ours which does not have its 
conversions. We have information that during the first 
half of the summer 1946 already thirty thousand new- 
ly converted souls were baptized.” 

A journal, “Bratsky Vestnik” (Brotherly News), the 
Bible, the New Testament and books of spiritual songs 
are being published and “we shall continue to publish 
these until we have satisfied all need for this material.” 

The Baptist and Evangelical Christians are also do- 
ing a charitable work. “Regular monthly offerings 
are made in all our churches for the children of soldiers 
who died during the war. These offerings provide 
large funds.” (E.P.S. Geneva) 


Message of Christian Lay Leaders’ 
Conference to the Churches 


Recently a meeting took place at the Ecumenical 
Institute at Bossey between representatives of those 
movements which are doing work among lay people 
in the different European countries. The following 
movements were represented: The Protestant Study 
Centre (Switzerland), the Foundation of Sigtuna 
(Sweden), the Professional Protestant Associations 
(France), “Kerk en Wereld” (Holland), the German 
Evangelical Academy (Germany), the Iona Community 
(Scotland), Aktinés (Greece). Two Hungarians took 
part in a private capacity. There were also represen- 
tatives of the World Council of Churches, the Study 
Department of the World Council, and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. 
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The Conference issued a statement which was sent 
to the different churches, drawing their attention to 
the importance of work among Christian lay people 
and to the results of the Bossey conference. The state- 
ment emphasized one fact which was evident to every- 
one: “the deep unity of basis and aim uniting all the 
national organizations represented. The question of the 
church’s relationship to the world was brought up, and 
of the tendency for lay people to leave the church owing 
to the increase of secularization. 

“The movements represented have been trying to 
meet this situation. They realize that evangelization 
in the world today can no longer confine itself to a 
mere statement of the Christian faith or an appeal to 
the sentiment, but that it should try to reach men 
through their real selves and through their daily prob- 
lems. As these problems arise mainly within their pro- 
fessions, it is essentially through the professions that 
the movements have tried to act. By calling upon men 
of the same profession to study their special prob- 
lems on the basis of the Christian faith, these move- 
ments have endeavored: 1) to show that the Lord of 
the Church is the Lord of their daily life and that the 
Gospel is an answer to their worries and their difficul- 
ties; 2) to remind Christians in the world that their 
attitude in the world, and the way in which they solve 
the problems of their professional life, are part of the 
witness which the church should bear in society. 

“From now on the fruits of this action in many 
countries deserve the closest attention.” 

The statement points out that the professional move- 
ments are only just beginning their work, but they in- 
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tend to extend it and to keep in close touch with one 
another on an ecumenical basis. “It is very important 
that their efforts should receive the support and en- 
couragement of the churches. 

“During the Conference it became clear that many 
ot our difficulties arose from the gulf which too often 
separated pastors and laymen. One remedy suggested 
was to introduce ethical teaching into the theological 
Faculties, which would have far-reaching results on the 
preaching of the church. We should like to share this 
suggestion with you.” (E.P.S. Geneva) 


Moscow Patriarch Calls for 
Union of Orthodox Churches 


In an address characterized by cryptic references 
to “perils” that must be overcome, Patriarch Alexei, 
supreme head of the Russian Orthodox Church, ap- 
pealed for a union of all Eastern Orthodox Churches 
into “a common front that will be overcome by none.” 

Patriarch Alexei, who is visiting Romania at the in- 
vitation of Patriarch Nicodim of the Romanian Ortho- 
dox Church spoke from Bucharest before members of the 
Romanian Orthodox Synod and a group of state lead- 
ers, including the Minister of Cults. 

The Moscow patriarch referred to a statement by 
Romanian Prime Minister Dr. Petru Groza whom he 
quoted as saying, “I am convinced that all Orthodox 
churches will organize into a common front, which I 
desire with all my heart.” Then the patriarch de- 
clared: 


“As the premier has said, an Orthodox front is a 
necessity which must be realized. We should be con- 
scious of the great truth that the Orthodox Church is 
powerful. For this reason, these Eastern Churches 
will form, without doubt, a front to be overcome by 
none.” 

Purpose of the Orthodox front, the Russian church- 
man asserted, will be “to fight against all hostile ac- 
tion.” Without specifying this “hostile action” he added: 
“Until now we haven’t taken into account the serious 
dangers in our way. Who knows but that these dangers 
might provoke a new war, possibly greater than the last 
one.” 

Preparing to leave Bucharest for a tour of Ortho- 
dox centers in Transylvania, Patriarch Alexei expressed 
hope that all Eastern Orthodox churches will send rep- 
resentatives to the conference being sponsored in Mos- 
cow next fall by the Russian Orthodox Church. 

“T trust,” he said, “that God will bless the work of 
this conference and that He will overcome all perils 
in our way. However, for the Moscow conference to 
be successful, we must study the problems beforehand. 
If we do this with all seriousness, God will bless us, 
and in place of the Eastern Churches we shall have a 
united Orthodox ecumenical, living Church.” (R.N.S.) 
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